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passports. Pinckney, whose daughter was ill and could leave France at that time only at the risk of her life, had serious difficulty in getting permission to stay in the south of France. On April 24, Marshall sailed for home. It is characteristic of the man that, notwithstanding his humiliating experiences and the failure of the mission, he was neither sour nor depressed. He had made many personal friends in Paris; and on taking ship at Bordeaux he does not forget to send them greetings, singling out Madame de Villette for a gay message of farewell. "Present me to my friends in Paris/5 he writes the American Consul-General at the French Capital, " & have the goodness to say to Madam Vilette in my name & in the handsomest manner, every thing which respectful friendship can dictate. When you have done that You will have rendered not quite half justice to my sentiments/' l
Gerry, to whom Pinckney and Marshall did not even bid farewell,2 remained in Paris, "extremely miserable." 3 Infinitely disgusted, Pinckney writes King that Gerry, "as I suspected, is resolved to remain here/* notwithstanding Pinckney's "warm remonstrances with him on the bad consequences . * . of such conduct and on the impropriety of" his secret "correspondence with Talleyrand under injunction not to communicate it to his colleagues." Pinckney says: "I have made great sacrifices of my feelings to preserve union; but in vain. I never met
1 Marshall to Skipwith, Bordeaux, April 21, 1798; MS., Pa. Hist. Soc.
*  Murray to J. Q. Adams, April 24, 1798; Letters: Ford, 399.
*  Same to same, May 18, 1798; ib.9 407.